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The interest attaching to this poet rests solely on his
Shehr-engiz. In the fifth volume of the Mines de 1'Orient
Von Hammer published twelve stanzas from this poem, two
of which are quoted by Qinali-zade, who truly remarks that
'this Shehr-engiz concerning the women of Constantinople
is contrary to the usage of the poets of the day.' The bio-
grapher adds, however, that the poem is very well-known
and much esteemed among the people, which is likely enough
to have been the case; for however foreign fashions may
have influenced certain prominent classes of society, the true
Turk was never a misogynist at heart. All the same, copies
of cAzfzi's poem are very rarely met with now; and the
twelve verses given by Von Hammer are all of the work
that I have ever seen. l

Supposing, as we fairly may, that the rest of the work
is on the same level as these twelve verses, the poem is
neatly, almost smartly, written, in that half-complimentary
half-quizzical spirit peculiar to the Shehr-engiz, a legacy from
its inventor Mesflif. There are, moreover, many graceful little
touches scattered here and there; and although the ladies
mentioned are all members of that sisterhood so euphemisti-
cally described by the French as the Daughters of Joy, not
a word is to be found which even modern taste would regard
as offensive or unbecoming. Like the youths in the similar
poems by Mesihi, Lamicf, Zatf, and others, these girls appear
to have belonged, as was natural, to the humbler classes of
society, the father's calling when given (as it sometimes is
either by way of distinction or as a peg on which to hang
an extra pun or two) being always that of some petty trades-
man. In certain instances the girl is nicknamed after some

1 These twelve verses as given by Von Hammer are full of misprints, most
of which are obvious enough and easily rectified. In my version I have corrected
these and made one or two further little emendations suggested by a Turkish
friend,